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FROM INTERNATIONAL TIMURID TO OTTOMAN 

A CHANGE OF TASTE IN 

SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CERAMIC TILES 



Before Iznik reached its undisputed position of promi- 
nence in the production of underglaze painted architec- 
tural tile revetments around 1550, Ottoman buildings 
were decorated by a technically and stylistically varied 
repertoire of tiles characterized by a Turco-Iranian 
"international Timurid" taste. Fifteenth-century Otto- 
man tile revetments can be ascribed to immigrant 
craftsmen from Iran working with local assistants. 1 Fol- 
lowing them were a group attached to a hitherto un- 
known ceramics workshop in Istanbul, headed by one 
of the Tabrizi master craftsmen whom Selim I had 
brought to his capital following a victory over the Safa- 
vids in 1514. Identifying the output of that workshop, 
which was responsible for making the tile revetments 
for most of the imperial Ottoman buildings commis- 
sioned up to the early 1550's, has important implica- 
tions for understanding the subsequent revolution in 
taste and technology pioneered in Iznik. 

Iznik played a relatively unimportant role in the 
production of architectural tile revetments before the 
mid sixteenth century. Neither textual sources nor re- 
cent excavations provide evidence about tile production 
on a large scale in that city prior to the construction of 
the Suleymaniye mosque in Istanbul between 1550 and 
1557. The industry of frit ware pottery established in 
Iznik around the 1 470's through Ottoman court patron- 
age had broadened its market base from the 1510's 
onward with expanded production, but not more than a 
few tiles can be attributed to its potters before the 
middle of the sixteenth century. These include the un- 
derglaze painted blue-and-white border tiles in the 
tombs of §ehzade Mahmud (1506-7) and Ahmed 
(1512-13) in Bursa which arc decoratively related to 
Iznik pottery, but exhibit variations in both glaze com- 
position and body structure that confirm the relative 
unrefmement of tile technology at that point. The group 
of so-called Damascus pottery, produced in Iznik be- 
tween 1535 and 1560, also consists almost exclusively of 
ceramic vessels except for a few examples of hexagonal 



tiles such as the ones transferred by the Grand Vizier 
Riistem Pasha from another bath to the Yeni Kaphca 
Baths of Bursa restored in 960 (1552-53), suggesting 
that the manufacture of tile revetments on a large scale 
had not yet begun. 2 

Extensive tile decoration appears for the first time in 
the Ye§il mosque and tomb complex of Mehmed I in 
Bursa, built between 1419 and 1424 to commemorate 
the restoration of Ottoman rule following a dynastic 
crisis caused by Timur's defeat of Bayezid I in 1402. 
The "Masters of Tabriz" who signed the tilework were 
supervised by the court designer Ali ibn Ilyas Ali, 
known as "nakkds *- Ali," who was responsible for coor- 
dinating the decorative program, which consisted of 
tilework, wall painting, woodwork, and stone carving. 3 
The sixteenth-century Ottoman biographer Ta§kopru- 
luzade states that the designer Ali, a native of Bursa, 
had been carried offby Timur to Transoxiana where he 
received his artistic training. He was the first artist to 
introduce painted decoration in the Timurid mode to 
his homeland. 4 Haci Ivaz Pasha, who is identified as the 
superviser of construction in the Ye§il mosque's founda- 
tion inscription, is credited by the early-sixteenth-cen- 
tury historians Nesri and A§ikpa§azade with being the 
first grand vizier to invite an array of skilled foreign 
artisans to the Ottoman court. The foreign ceramicists 
imported by Haci Ivaz probably produced their varied 
repertoire of cuerda seca, monochrome glazed, and un- 
derglaze painted blue-and-white tiles (seen on the sar- 
cophagus of Sitt Hatun at the Yesjl tomb) in local kilns 
at Bursa close to the construction site. 5 

The "Masters of Tabriz' 1 apparently were sent from 
Bursa to Edirne to decorate among other buildings the 
Muradiye mosque of Murad II in the 1430's. The 
mosque's cuerda seca mihrab, which closely resembles 
that of the Ye§il mosque, has underglaze painted blue- 
and-white insets forming a unified group with the un- 
derglaze hexagonal tiles decorating the dadoes. The 
juxtaposition of tiles in several techniques and color 
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schemes in the fabric of a single building leaves no 
doubt that they were produced simultaneously by the 
same ceramic workshop in local kilns. The technical 
examination of tiles made by the Masters of Tabriz has 
shown that the technology used for making cuerda seca 
and underglaze blue-and-white tiles in the Muradiye 
mosque was the same. The lime-alkali frit of these tiles 
differed substantially from the lead-alkali frit typical of 
the blue-and-white underglaze pottery of Iznik. 6 The 
Tabrizi masters were in full command of several tile 
techniques, including plain or gilt monochrome, under- 
glaze, cuerda seca, and mosaic-faience. Except for the 
banna'i technique of glazed bricks unsuited to Ottoman 
stone-masonry buildings, this wide-ranging repertoire 
is characteristic of the work of contemporary Timurid 
tilcmakers who similarly juxtaposed tiles of differing 
techniques and color schemes in the same building. 

Several early-fifteenth- century Timurid buildings in 
Khurasan also feature underglaze painted blue-and- 
white tiles used here and there, along with mosaic- 
faience or cuerda seca tiles based on a contrasting palette 
of opaque yellow, green, and blue. 7 Such underglaze 
painted tiles were used sparingly in Timurid public 
architecture, but might have been more common in the 
decoration of palaces, as the Chini-Khaneh pavilion 
built by Timur's grandson Ulugh Beg in the 1430's in 
Samarqand suggests. Excavations in 1941 at the site of 
this lost, porcelain-faced pavilion yielded hexagonal 
tiles painted in cobalt blue on a white ground, which are 
believed to have been imported from the Ming imperial 
factories, as well as local imitations. 8 Spurred by the 
sudden influx of Chinese porcelain at the Timurid court 
following numerous exchanges of embassies with China 
in the early fifteenth century, such rare examples of 
blue-and-white underglaze painted tiles disappear from 
the architecture of Khurasan after the mid fifteenth 
century. Surprisingly, Chinese models did not have as 
strong an influence on the Timurid blue-and-white tiles 
of Khurasan as they had on the ones executed in fif- 
teenth-century Syria, Egypt, and Turkey. 9 

Reflecting local variants of an international Timurid 
taste, blue-and-white tiles of mostly hexagonal shapes 
found in Mamluk Syria and Egypt, as well as in the 
Ottoman capitals of Bursa and Edirne, appear to have 
been created by artists from Tabriz, the capital of the 
Qaraqoyunlu and Aqqoyunlu Turcoman dynasties. 
Compared to the tiles of the Tawrizi (i.e., Tabrizi) 
complex in Damascus (ca. 1430), the technical perfec- 
tion of the Muradiye tiles in Edirne suggests that differ- 
ent groups of itinerant potters were at work. 10 Un- 



fortunately, the wholesale destruction of contemporary 
buildings in Tabriz — the only one to survive is the Blue 
Mosque (1465), where square blue-and-white under- 
glaze tiles are used in conjunction with a variety of 
glazed tiles and mosaic-faience — makes the study of 
this Tabrizi tradition impossible. Its impact was still 
strong in the Dome of the Rock tiles, signed by Abdallah 
of Tabriz and produced on the order of Sultan Siiley- 
man between 952 (1545-46) and 959 (1551-52), which 
combined in the same scheme tile mosaic, cuerda seca, 
polychrome underglaze, as well as blue-and-white un- 
derglaze tiles. 11 As we shall see, the influence of this 
Tabrizi school was also felt in Istanbul up to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

The international-Timurid decorative repertoire 
with its strong element of chinoiserie, which developed 
in various forms at courts from Samarqand, Herat, 
Tabriz, Damascus, and Cairo to the Ottoman world, 
continued to be influential after the fall of Constanti- 
nople. The masters of Tabriz appear to have moved 
from Edirne to Istanbul, for the two surviving poly- 
chrome tile lunettes in the courtyard of the mosque of 
Mehmed II (1463-70) which copy laborious cuerda seca 
tiles in the quicker underglaze technique, resemble the 
ones they made for the Uc §erefeli mosque of Edirne 
( 1 437-47) . The continuing impact of Timurid models is 
confirmed by the contemporary historian Mu ( ali who 
mentions the role of architectural decorators from Khu- 
rasan (ahl-i hunar az Khurasan zamin) in the mosque 
complex of Mehmed II. l2 Theceramicist (cinici) Shuja*-, 
whose property near that mosque is cited in Mehmed 
ITs waqfiyya, might well be one of these Timurid artists 
who experimented with new methods and materials 
under Ottoman patronage as exemplified by the un- 
precedented polychromy of the underglaze tiles in Meh- 
med's mosque. 13 

An undated Persian document recently published by 
Kinmh confirms the activity of a different group of 
"tilecutters from Khurasan" (kashi-tarashan-i Khurasan) 
in Istanbul who beg for more work after having com- 
pleted a pavilion (qasr) for Mehmed II. Their Timurid- 
flavored tilework is preserved in the Qinili K6§k at the 
Topkapi Palace (1472) where the hannal technique is 
encountered for the first time in Istanbul. Since there 
are no other preserved examples of comparable tile- 
work, these Khurasani tilecutters were apparently un- 
successful in obtaining the new job for which they had 
petitioned; they must have returned to their homeland 
soon after. 14 These itinerant tile mosaicists had prob- 
ably been invited specifically for the (Jinili Kosk project 
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Designs for tiles from an album compiled at the court of Mehmed II (Istanbul University Library, F. 1423) 



by the sultan who generously supported foreign talent, 
as witnessed by his patronage of Iranian poets and 
scientists. He invited to Istanbul the famous poet Jami 
of Herat and Ulugh Beg's astronomer Ali Ku§ci who 
lived in the Aqqoyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan's court at 
Tabriz before joining the Ottoman court in 1472. The 
prestige of Timurid architectural decoration in those 
years is seen in an album at the Istanbul University 
Library, which includes studies for square, rectangular, 
and crenellated border tiles attributed to Mehmed IPs 
court painter Baba Nakkas (fig. 1). This artist, who 
received a fief from the sultan in 1466, where he en- 
dowed a mosque in 1475, is identified by Evliya (Jelebi 
as an Uzbek designer responsible for the painted deco- 
rations of Bayezid IPs palaces in Istanbul. His designs 
in the Istanbul University Library album testify to the 
predominantly Timurid decorative vocabulary of Otto- 
man wall painting and tilework in the late fifteenth 
century. 10 This is confirmed by a poem of Cafer Qelebi 
composed in 899 (1493-94) which refers to "ramf (i.e., 



foliate arabesques of Rum, known as islimior islami'm the 
Timurid world) and "ftitdyf (chinoiserie motifs of 
Cathay) patterns, typical of all local variants of the 
international-Timurid style, in the architectural deco- 
ration of Mehmed IPs mosque in Istanbul. 16 

After completing the decoration of Mehmed IPs im- 
perial mosque, the masters of Tabriz appear to have left 
the Ottoman capital in the late 1470's for Bursa, where 
a workshop had already been established around 1419— 
24. Probably they were the ones who decorated the 
tomb of Prince Cem in Bursa (built by Mehmed II for 
his son Mustafa who died in 1474) with gilded hexago- 
nal monochrome tile dadoes framed by underglaze bor- 
ders of purple and two tones of blue, and single hexago- 
nal underglaze tiles accentuating the monochrome tile 
lunettes. Characterized by a decline in standard these 
tiles are the last ones attributable to the Tabrizi mas- 
ters. !/ 

After a gap of nearly three decades tilework related to 
Iznik pottery appears for the first time in 1506-7 at the 
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tomb of §ehzade Mahmud in Bursa. Such major impe- 
rial buildings as Bayezid IPs royal mosques in Edirne 
(1484-1487/88) and Istanbul (1500-1505), however, do 
not feature any tile revetments. Ceramicists are con- 
spicuously absent from an unpublished early-sixteenth- 
century register of wages which lists 360 ehl-i hire/ 
(craftsmen) artisans specializing in various crafts at 
Bayezid's court in Istanbul. 18 They are cited for the first 
time in a royal wage register from 932 (1526) as a 
branch of ehl-i hire/ artisans who received regular wages 
from the Head Treasurer, a eunuch in charge of the 
sultan's Inner Treasury at the Topkapi Palace. This 
document from the early part of Suleyman I's reign 
identifies the chief of the "community of ceramicists" 
(ctmPat-i kdsigerdn) as Habib from Tabriz. His ten as- 
sistants (sagirddn) had been recruited from various parts 
of the Ottoman empire, including Bosnia, Trabzon, 
Skopje, Prespa, Nevrekop, and Varna. The Tabrizi 
master Habib, whose name was officially incorporated 
into the ehl-i hire/ register in 1523 after an initial period 
when he was paid out of the sultan's private purse at 
Istanbul (istanbul hdssa hara) , is almost certainly one of 
the craftsmen Selim I brought to his capital from Tabriz 
in 1514. The same sultan had also brought at least two 
more tilecutters (kdsitras) from Tabriz, Abd al-Razzak 
and Burhan. 19 Although the eighteenth-century histori- 
an Kuguk Qelebizade states that Selim I settled these 
ceramicists in Iznik, their impact on the ceramic indus- 
try of that city has rightly been questioned. Contempo- 
rary texts compiled by Anhegger clearly indicate that 
Selim I had sent a large group of artisans specializing in 
various crafts, both Timurid masters from Khurasan 
whom Shah Ismail had settled in Tabriz after capturing 
Herat in 1507, and native Tabrizis, to Istanbul. 20 

The listing of Habib's name in the ehl-i fore/register of 
1526 confirms his attachment to the royal court's ser- 
vice in Istanbul. It also signals the new, centralized 
organization of court ceramicists, an organization that 
could no longer accommodate itinerant artisans follow- 
ing jobs from one place to the other. Two unpublished 
fragments of Suleyman I's royal account books, written 
in the siyakat script and dating from 1527-28, provide 
conclusive evidence that the ehl-i hire/ ceramicists 
worked in Istanbul (see Appendix I). 21 These docu- 
ments, which record the sultan's personal expenses in 
Istanbul, cite among the repair costs for various build- 
ings (ihracat-i meremmdt-i ebniye-i muteferrika-i harc-ihdssa 
der istanbul) a royal ceramics workshop (kdsihdne-i hdssa) . 
This workshop which employed seven assistants was 
overseen by "Usta c Ali kdsiger" who is listed as the 



highest paid assistant of the chief ceramicist Habib in 
the register from 1526. By 1527, Ali had been promoted 
to his Tabrizi master's position; Habib must have died 
in the meantime. 

Several references in these account-book fragments 
indicate that Ali's workshop in Istanbul was extensively 
repaired in 1527-28 as suggested by phrases such as 
"repairing the workshop of Usta Ali and building a 
staircase," "constructing the kiln in the royal ceramics 
workshop and repairing its pool," "repairing the kiln in 
the royal ceramics workshop," and "the cost of lids for 
five kilns." In addition to these at least five kilns, this 
workshop had large mortars for grinding raw materials 
(listed together with their prices in the account books 
(see Appendix I) ) with iron pestles, equipment for melt- 
ing ingredients, and a water tank where they were left to 
settle before being strained through sieves, and cut up 
into pieces. 

Although the account books from 1527-28 do not 
mention in which district of Istanbul Usta Ali's work- 
shop was, its site can be determined from another 
source. A document dated 1568-69, dealing with the 
Kirkce§me and Kagithane water canals, indicates that 
a "kasihdne" for which an antiquated conduit provided 
water, was located at Tekfur Sarayi. 22 It is therefore far 
from a coincidence that Damad Ibrahim Pasha again 
chose Tekfur Sarayi as the site of a ceramic factory to 
which in 1718-19 he brought potters from Iznik, where 
the tile industry was collapsing. The cimhdne construct- 
ed on a 206.5-cubit-square plot in this area in 1721, 
consisting of a stone workshop with a separate kiln 
room, storeroom, courtyard, and a wooden shed for 
grinding materials, appears to have replaced the one 
used in the sixteenth century. 23 

The original ceramics workshop had probably been 
built near the city walls because of the fire hazard it 
presented, and near the Golden Horn for easy transport 
of raw materials by water. The account books from 
1527-28 confirm that clay, limestone, crude potash, and 
wood were brought there by ship (see Appendix I). 
That it was no longer functioning by the middle of the 
seventeenth century is suggested by the Ottoman trav- 
eler Evliya Qelebi's failure to mention it in his list of 
Istanbul's royal workshops. He only refers to 250 pot- 
ter's workshops (qomlekciydn) in the potter's suburb 
along the Golden Horn known as Qdmlekciler, where 
unglazed earthenware vessels were produced and sold, 
and to 100 shops of ceramicists (giniciydn) in the same 
area which were apparently retail outlets for Iznik and 
Kutahya wares. 24 
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The existence of a sixteenth-century royal ceramics 
workshop in Istanbul, staffed with court artisans be- 
longing to the ehl-i hiref organization, poses important 
questions about the status of Iznik as a parallel center of 
ceramic production. Iznik ceramicists are not cited in 
royal payroll registers, for they were not part of the 
centralized ehl-i /^'reorganization, and unlike the royal 
ceramics workshop in Istanbul, which catered exclu- 
sively to the sultan and his highest dignitaries, those in 
Iznik were never fully controlled by court patronage. 
Their status was comparable to that of the carpet man- 
ufactories in U§ak, or the textile factories in Bursa, some 
of whose products were bought by the Ottoman court, 
and some exported or sold on the open market. Imperial 
firmans from the second half of the sixteenth century 
indicate that these provincial workshops often pro- 
duced objects for royal patrons on the basis of patterns 
prepared by court designers at the capital, but the court 
also bought ready-made examples available on the open 
market to a larger urban sector. These semi-autono- 
mous workshops creatively synthesized fashions invent- 
ed at the court in Istanbul with improvised motifs re- 
flecting popular tastes and produced objects of differing 
quality levels for various types of patrons. 

The royal workshop of ceramics in Istanbul, in con- 
trast, specifically served the court's needs, like other 
ehl-i ^^/establishments in the capital such as the facto- 
ries for silk textiles (kdrhdne-i kemhdaydn) , and carpets 
(kdrhdne-i kdlicebdfdn) , or the workshop of court design- 
ers (kdrhdne-i nakkd$dn), to mention a few of those cited 
in sixteenth-century documents. These imperial work- 
shops, to which court designers (nakkd$) often supplied 
patterns (much like the artists of the Timurid prince 
Baysunghur's kitdbkhdna who in the 1420's produced 
designs for various media including manuscripts, ob- 
jects, tents, and tilework), were equipped only for 
small-scale production and could not deal with the 
large projects commissioned by the court which their 
commercially oriented rivals in the provinces could 
handle. 23 The latter could therefore challenge the impe- 
rial workshops; in the case of the ceramics industry, for 
example, Iznik completely supplanted Istanbul around 
1550. 

To understand how this happened, one has first to 
identify the output of Istanbul's royal ceramics work- 
shop. Archival documents refer to special gifts present- 
ed by ehl-i hiref ceramicists to the sultans on religious 
holidays — in one case a ceramic rose and a dish, for 
example — for which they were rewarded with a royal 
gratuity, but it is difficult to identify any of these ob- 



jects. 26 However, tile revetments on surviving Ottoman 
imperial buildings commissioned between the late 
1510's and the early 1550's, which are technically and 
stylistically varied, can almost certainly be attributed to 
the ehl-i AzY^/ceramicists in Istanbul. The account books 
from 1527-28 mention specific buildings that were 
faced with tile revetments by Usta Ali's ceramics work- 
shop in those years. The Topkapi Palace and the Ibra- 
him Pasha Palace (sacked by Janissaries in 1525) were 
then both undergoing extensive renovations. These 
projects had been entrusted to the Chief Architect 
Alauddin (mi < mdrba$i Ald'iid-din), nicknamed AH of 
Iran ( < Acem ^Alisi, < Acem < Ali), and were carried out 
between 1526 and 1528-29. The completion of the sul- 
tan's palace is commemorated in a Persian chrono- 
gram, "He settled at the House of Felicity" [jd-kard 
be-maskan-i sa ( ddat), by the poet Helaki which yields the 
date 935 (1 528-29). 27 

The ceramic revetments of Ibrahim Pasha's palace at 
the Hippodrome, listed in the account book as "tiles for 
the House of Felicity of His Majesty the Pasha," did not 
come to light during the recent restorations. However, 
some extant tile revetments at the Topkapi Palace can 
be identified as having been produced in 1527—28 by 
Usta Ali's workshop. The fragmentary account books 
from those years mention tiles made for Siileyman's 
recently completed Arz Odasi (Chamber of Petitions) 
and for a new kiosk that was being built for the sultan on 
the site occupied today by the Baghdad Kiosk. The tiles 
for the Arz Odasi are mentioned as "assorted tiles for 
the inner audience hall of the Imperial Palace." Those 
for the incomplete kiosk, which is seen on Melchior 
Lorch's panorama of 1559 (fig. 2), are cited as "assorted 
tiles for the new kiosk of the privy garden near the 
marble terrace." On the same marble terrace with a 
pool which extended in front of the Sultan's Privy 
Chamber (known today as the Pavilion of the Holy 
Mantle), a "new room" (oda-i cedid), occupying the site 
of the Siinnet Odasi (Circumcision Room), was also 
built (fig. 3). On the basis of an old photograph, Eldcm 
has shown that the Siinnet Odasi still has its original 
early-sixteenth-century masonry core, which according 
to an inscription was remodeled (tecdid) in 1051 (1641) 
(fig. 4). The predecessor of the Siinnet Odasi, which is 
also seen on Melchior Lorch's panorama (fig. 2), ap- 
pears to have been faced with tile revetments, but the 
fragmentary account books — which also cite extensive 
repairs at the harem — fail to mention them. 28 

The patchwork of tiles which face the Siinnet Odasi 
today provides some idea of the assortment of tiles 
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2. Melchior Lorch, Detail from a panoramic view oflstanbul showing the Topkapi Palace, 1559. The building marked 1 is the domed pavilion 

once occuping the site of the Baghdad Kiosk; 2 is the tower-like pavilion incorporated into the Sunnet Odasi in 1641 . Leiden University Library, 

Cod. 1758. (From E. Oberhummer, Konstantinopel unter Sultan Suleiman dem Grossen [Munich, 19021, plate 3.) 



produced around 1527-28 for Suleyman's palace (fig. 
5). The sample includes cuerda seca, gold-leaf stenciled 
monochrome, and undcrglaze painted tiles of various 
shapes, sizes, and color schemes that reflect the varied 
repertoire of the royal ceramicists in Istanbul. 29 Like 
their itinerant predecessors who decorated Ottoman 
buildings in the fifteenth century, these tilemakcrs 
trained by a Tabrizi master were skilled in several 
techniques. The absence of any reference to tile revet- 
ments imported from Iznik in the account books from 
1527-28 tells us that this mixed group of tiles was 
produced entirely by Usta Ali's workshop in Istanbul. 
While most of the tiles reassembled on the Sunnet 
Odasi at a later date came from neighboring buildings, 
some of them appear to have belonged to Suleyman's 
earlier "new room" which was transformed in 1641 by 
the heightening of its walls and the extension of its 
garden fagade. Inside the Sunnet Odasi, the cuerda seca 



tile lunettes above two early-sixteenth-century win- 
dows that flank the fireplace appear to be part of the 
original decoration (fig. 6). They resemble the lunettes 
in Selim I's mosque in Istanbul, built by Siileyman I to 
the memory of his father between 1520 and 1527 (fig. 7). 
Underglaze painted blue-white-turquoise cartouches 
embedded in the original marble door frame also seem 
to belong to the original building (figs 5, 8). The juxta- 
position of various kinds of tiles in different techniques, 
shapes, and color schemes on a single building shows 
that the Tabrizi ceramicists settled by Selim I in Istan- 
bul perpetuated a post-Timurid repertoire established 
earlier in the fifteenth century. 

The cuerda seca tiles seen earlier, in the 1400's, in 
Bursa and Edirnc reappear in Ottoman public build- 
ings after a long interval in two tombs built around 1520 
behind the mosque of Selim I, which has tiled lunette 
panels (figs9a-b, 7). Comparable cuerda seca tiles, dating 
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3. Plan of the Topkapi Palace, Istanbul. (1) Baghdad Kiosk; (2) 
Siinnet Odasi (Circumcision Room); (3) Privy Chamber (Pavilion of 
the Holy Mantle); (4) Arz Odasi (Chamber of Petitions). (FromS.H. 
Eldem and F. Akozan, Topkapi Sarayi. Bir Mimari Ara$tirma [Istanbul, 
1982], plate 23.) 



from the renovation of the Topkapi Palace between 
1526 and 1528-29, are preserved at the Siinnet Odasi 
(figs 6, 10), on the Arz Odasi facade (fig. 11), and inside 
the niches of the Baghdad and Revan kiosks (fig. 12) 
where they were reassembled in the 1630's. Cuerda seca 
tiles also appear at the mosque and bath complex of 
Kasim Pasha (1526-28) in Bozuyuk (fig. 13). They are 
encountered for the last time in Istanbul in a group of 
public buildings: the madrasa of Haseki Hurrem Sultan 







4. Old photograph of the Siinnet Odasi showing the different masonry 
of its original core (From S.H. Eldem, Ko$kter ve Kasirlar, vol. 1 
[Istanbul, 1969], fig. 220). 






(1539) (fig. 14), the mausoleum of §ehzade Mehmed 
(1543-48) (fig. 15a-b), and the mosque of Kara Ahmet 
Pasha (early 1550s). Lane correctly attributed this 
group of cuerda seca tiles, which differ from earlier exam- 
ples in Bursa and Edirne by their body material, white 
slip, and more radiant colors, to the band of immigrant 
artisans brought by Selim I from Tabriz in 1514. They 
are confined to lunettes and rectangular panels, and 
except for the Kasim Pasha complex in Bozuyuk, where 
tile panels are not organically related to the parts of the 
building they decorate, they are all in Istanbul. Based 
on a palette of blue, turquoise, green, white, yellow, 
purple, and occasionally an unfired brownish red paint- 
ed over unglazed areas, they feature symmetrically 
composed stenciled patterns of arabesques, floral pal- 
mettes, and geometric motifs. 30 Their first examples in 
the tombs of Selim I's mosque complex date from the 
early 1520's, when the Tabrizi Master Habib was still 
alive, and have a more pronounced Timurid flavor (figs 
9a-b). 

The extensive cuerda seca tile revetments of §ehzade 
Mehmed's mausoleum are no longer confined to small 
frames, but cover the whole interior (figs 15a-b). They 
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5. Tile revetments on the Siinnet Odasi Fagade (From K. Erdmann, "Neue Arbeiten zurTiirkischen Keramik," Art Orientalis 1 [1963], fig. 24). 



form an illusionistic arcade whose outlines may have 
been designed by the architect Sinan. They also in- 
troduce saz leaves and blossoms, popular motifs that 
appeared in Ottoman textiles and Iznik ceramics in the 
1540's, to the traditional vocabulary of abstract ara- 
besques, palmettes and geometric shapes (figs 16, 
17a-b, 18). They signal a change of taste that eventually 
made the cuerda seca technique obsolete. This technique, 
in which lines appear at the intersection of different 
color fields, did not lend itself well to the newly emerg- 
ing Ottoman decorative vocabulary. Underglaze paint- 
ing allowed for much greater expressive freedom and a 
more spontaneous freehand approach to design. A 
number of experimental cuerda seca border tiles which 
surround the upper windows of §ehzade Mehmed's 
mausoleum show an awareness of this technical limita- 
tion. Yeni§ehirlioglu observed that these unusual tiles, 
in which designs appear on a white ground, attempt to 
approximate the visual effect of underglaze painted 



ceramics, whose white paper-like ground provided an 
ideal background for the popular saz and floral motifs. 31 
Cuerda seca tiles rather than the more exclusive group 
of underglaze painted tiles had been used mainly for 
decorating public and palatial buildings in the early 
part of Siileyman's reign. The latter appear to have 
been reserved for palaces and pavilion-like mausolea. 
Examples of this rare group are found at the Topkapi 
Palace on the facades of the Siinnet Odasi (fig. 5) and 
the Privy Chamber (Holy Mantle Pavilion) (fig. 19), 
and in Gebze inside Qoban Mustafa Pasha's mauso- 
leum (fig. 20). Most of them are modular single-unit 
blue-white-turquoisc tiles with meticulously laid-out 
intricate stenciled designs radiating from a central ro- 
sette; they feature lotus palmettes, split-leaf arabesques, 
scrolls, rosettes, and small blossoms that are quite dif- 
ferent from the standard motifs used on blue-and-white 
or blue-white-turquoise pottery manufactured in Iznik. 
These relatively uncommon tiles that have no counter- 
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6. Cuerda seca lunettes inside the Sunnet Odasi, Istanbul (From El- 
dem, Ko§klervo\. 1, fig. 221). 




7. Cuerda seca lunette from the mosque of Selirn I, Istanbul. 



parts in ceramic wares have been dated on stylistic 
grounds to 1530-40 and attributed to the Iznik ateliers 
which around 1520 had expanded their traditional pal- 
ette of cobalt blue in two values with the introduction of 
turquoise. 

This common attribution rests on Lane's assumption 
that the Tabrizi ceramicists who came with Selim I to 
Istanbul only produced cuerda seca tiles. Since the ac- 
count books from 1527-28 do not mention any tiles 
imported from Iznik, the group of underglaze painted 
tiles at the Topkapi Palace of various shapes and color 
schemes (blue-white-turquoise, blue-turquoise, and 
dark blue-white) must be attributed to them as well. 
This conclusion is supported by the lists of chemicals 
that Usta Ali's workshop in Istanbul (which undoubt- 
edly produced cuerda seca and monochrome glazed tiles) 
used during those years. These lists only cite those 
materials periodically acquired after being used up, and 
not a complete inventory of chemicals and tools already 
available in the workshop. They include silica particles 
(flintstone, porcelain stone [quartz]), powdered glass, a 
specially imported clay, crude potash (soda), and large 
quantities of dross of lead and lead oxides (white and 
red lead), ingredients which made up the body of un- 
derglaze painted Iznik ceramics characterized by a 
melted frit mixture of quartz, lead, and soda. The same 
materials, if more finely ground in grinding basins and 
strained through cloth, could be used in the preparation 
of a slip acting as a white ground on which to paint. The 
lists also include the typical materials used in Iznik for a 
transparent colorless glaze, consisting of a lead-alkali- 
tin mixture resembling the body frit but using a differ- 
ent percentage of lead and gum as a binding agent. 32 

The lists from 1527-28, moreover, cite copper oxide, 
used as a colorant for turquoise, and cobalt, used for 
blue, as well as large quantities of gold leaf, lending 
credence to the argument that Usta Ali's workshop 
was responsible for producing the underglaze painted 
hexagonal, rectangular, and cartouche-shaped tiles 
reassembled on the Sunnet Odasi facade with gilt 
monochrome tiles (figs 5, 8, 21-22). The blue-white- 
turquoise hexagonal tiles, set with dark-blue gold- 
stenciled triangles to form stars, might originally have 
been made for Siileyman's Arz Odasi, whose wall paint- 
ings, according to the mid-sixteenth-century Venetian 
observer Caterino Zeno, consisted of golden stars over 
an ultramarine background. Contemporary descrip- 
tions indicate that tiles decorating its interior were gold- 
stenciled and based on a blue-and-white color scheme. 
The Austrian ambassador Cornelius Schepper refers to 
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8. (above and right) Underglaze cartouches on the marble door frame 

of the Siinnet Odasi, Istanbul (From Erdmann, "Neue Arbeiten," 

figs. 30-31). 



them in 1533 as "d'ouvraiges mosaicques semes d'azur 
et d'or," and the late-sixteenth-century Venetian am- 
bassador Maffeo Veniero describes them as "quelle 
maioliche loro dorate." That the repertoire of the work- 
shop in Istanbul included heavily gilded underglaze 
blue-and-white ceramic objects in the early 1520's is 
suggested by a matching mosque lamp and ball coming 
from the mosque of Selim I in Istanbul which is other- 
wise decorated with cuerda seca tile revetments. These 
objects are unusual when compared to Iznik lamps and 
balls, in that the painting in blue is confined to a narrow 
inscriptional frieze and the remaining white ground is 
completely covered with gilding applied over the 
glaze. 33 

The earliest examples of underglaze-painted tiles 
based on a blue-white-turquoise color scheme are pre- 
served on the garden facade of the Holy Mantle Pavilion 
(fig. 19). Its dadoes are faced with Cairene marble 
revetments, which the sixteenth-century historian Lok- 
man says were installed by Selim I after his conquest of 
Mamluk Egypt (ca. 1517-20). This suggests that the 
accompanying tiles, which belong to the original deco- 
rative scheme, must have been produced around the 




same time. They are related both technically and stylis- 
tically to the Siinnet Odasi tiles made a few years later, 
differing from them only in their use of a greenish-black 
(as opposed to the latter's dark blue) outline. They 
appear to be the earliest underglaze tile revetments 
attributable to the ceramicists Selim I brought from 
Tabriz. 34 The Qoban Mustafa Pasha complex in Gebze, 
faced with spoliated Cairene marble revetments like the 
Holy Mantle Pavilion, also has rare examples of under- 
glaze blue-white-turquoise tiles inside its mausoleum 
(ca. 1528-29) that are attributable to Usta Ali's work- 
shop; they closely resemble some of the tiles on the 
Siinnet Odasi facade made in the same years (fig. 20). 
The spiral designs on some of the border tiles in 
Gebze are also reminiscent of the so-called Golden 
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9a-b. Cuerda seca tiles from tombs behind the mosque of Sclim 
Istanbul. 



Horn wares, dated to 1529 through a signed bottle in the 
Goodman collection. The similarity of these fine spiral 
stems with their rosettes and curling leaves to scroll- 
work patterns decorating Suleyman's tughras has often 
been noted and has suggested the hand of court design- 
ers. The account books from 1527-28 document a close 



10. Cuerda seca tiles from the Siinnet Odasi facade, Istanbul. 

cooperation between ceramicists (kdsigerdn) and court 
designers (nakkdsdn) , which makes it tempting to attri- 
bute the origin of these wares to the ehl-i hire/ cerami- 
cists of Istanbul. Recent attempts to link these spiral- 
patterned ceramics, of which many examples were 
once discovered near the Golden Horn, to Iznik and 
Kutahya have thus to be reconsidered. Sherds found in 
Istanbul, Kutahya, and Iznik indicate the immense 
popularity of these ceramic wares of different quality 
levels, which were also copied by Italian ceramicists in 
the 1520's. Given the court origin of their designs, it is 
doubtful whether the whole group, which also includes 
a fragmentary tile, should be assigned to a single center. 
Following Lane, scholars have assumed that there 
could have been no contact between Iznik and Master 
Habib's workshop, which was thought to have special- 
ized in cuerda seca tiles. However, if one accepts that the 
latter also produced underglaze ceramics, an inevitable 
exchange between Istanbul and Iznik has to be consid- 
ered. Such an exchange could in fact explain some of the 
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12. (above) Cuerda seca tiles inside the niches of the Baghdad Kiosk, 
Istanbul. 



11. Cuerda seca tiles from the Arz Odasi facade, Istanbul 



unaccounted for transformations observed in Iznik 
wares in the 1520's, a period of intense experimentation 
in which a new color scheme, novel motifs, composi- 
tions, and shapes were introduced to the traditional 
pottery repertoire. Recent technical analyses have 
shown that the alkaline-lead frit of Iznik pottery was 
technically independent from the alkaline-lime frit of 
the masters of Tabriz. The royal workshop in Istanbul, 
however, did use a lead-alkali frit like Iznik's, as the 
analysis of a tile from the mausoleum of Selim I in 
Istanbul has shown, a conclusion also supported by the 
large amounts of lead cited in the account books from 
1527-28. 35 This technical similarity increases the prob- 
ability that the ehl-i hire/ workshop in Istanbul had a 



13. fright) Cuerda seca tiles from the minbar of the Kasun Pasha 
mosque, Boziiyuk (From Erdman, "Neue Arbeiten," fig. 13). 
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14. Cuerda seca lunette from the madrasa of Hurrem Sultan, Istanbul (Cinili K6§k 41/543). 



direct impact on Iznik where less accomplished ver- 
sions of blue-white-turquoise tiles, or Golden Horn 
type designs, seem to have been made. The give and 
take between these two parallel centers of ceramic pro- 
duction eventually culminated in the bold experiments 
pioneered in Iznik during the late 1530's and 1540's. 

Attributing the mixed group of repeating modular 
underglaze painted Sunnet Odasi tiles to Usta Ali's 
workshop in Istanbul also raises the question of when 
and where the five painted panels on the same facade 
were produced (figs 22-24). These enormous single- 
piece rectangular tiles measuring more than a meter in 
height and superbly painted in blue and turquoise over 
a white background exemplify at its best the saz style 
that was rooted in a Turcoman tradition developed in 
fifteenth-century Tabriz and Herat. Featuring birds 
and Chinese kylins among feathery saz leaves, lotus 
palmettes and rosettes, four of these tiles are based on 
two pounced designs used to create pairs in a mirror- 
reverse image, proving the use of stencils drawn by 
court designers. 36 The fifth rectangular tile panel fea- 
tures saz foliage with birds springing from a vase. These 
tiles have been dated on stylistic grounds by Lane to 



1530-40, by Erdmann to the mid sixteenth century, by 
Denny to between the 1550's and 1570's and by Rogers 
to 1560-80. Attempts to date the saz style on the basis of 
the Murad III album in Vienna and the argument that 
this style was confined to the arts of the book before the 
1550's ignore its appearance on objects dating from the 
1530's. 37 The lacquer binding of a Khamsa of Mir Ali 
Shir Neva'i produced at the Ottoman court in 1530-31, 
for example, already exhibits feathery saz leaves impal- 
ing lotuses and composite rosettes. 38 

The saz style is associated with the Tabrizi painter 
§ah Kulu, who is listed as the highest-ranking court 
designer [nakkdsan) in an Ottoman wage register from 
1526. There is no reason to believe that there was any 
lapse of time before it was applied to tiles. §ah Kulu 
himself was well acquainted with the ceramic medium, 
and once presented a large plate and six small ceramic 
cups he had decorated as gifts to Siileyman. In this 
respect he was following the footsteps of earlier Timurid 
artists who had also experimented with ceramics; for 
example, Mawlana Hajji Muhammad Naqqash, an il- 
luminator attached to Sultan Husayn Bayqara's court 
in Herat, had made porcelain vessels which came close 
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15a. Interior of the §ehzade Mehmed mausoleum, Istanbul. 

to those of China. 39 The Sunnet Odasi tile panels were a 
creative translation of album drawings in the saz style 
into the medium of underglaze-painted tiles. That al- 
bum designs were commonly used in architectural dec- 
oration is suggested by blue-and-white grisaille murals 
with birds and animals among foliage above faience 
dadoes, frequently depicted in Safavid and Ottoman 
miniatures of the sixteenth century. Such blue-and- 
white mural paintings arc also preserved in some Tim- 



15b. Detail ofcuerda seca tile revetments inside the §ehzade Mehmed 
mausoleum, Istanbul. 
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16. Ceramic bowl of the so-called Damascus type (From A. Lane, 
Later Islamic Pottery [London, 1971], fig. 37). 

urid buildings. Their application to tiles sharing a simi- 
lar color scheme appears to have been inspired by a 
tradition of fresco painting of which few examples have 
survived. 40 

Recently, Mahir and (Jagman have proposed an ear- 
lier dating of around 1530 for the Sunnet Odasi tile 
panels, which they attribute to §ah Kulu. This artist's 
direct involvement cannot be documented, but the five 
pictorial tile panels certainly exemplify the closest pos- 
sible rapport between the saz style as practiced in black- 
line album painting and in ceramics. This could only 
have been achieved through the close cooperation be- 




17a. Kemha (silk brocade) kaftan of Prince Bayezid (d. 1562), mid- 
six teen th-century, Istanbul (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi, 13/37). 




7b. Detail of a kemha kaftan, mid-sixteenth-century, Istanbul (Top- 
kapi Sarayi Miizesi, 13/529). 
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19. Underglaze tile and marble revetments on the facade of the Holy 
Mantle Pavilion, Istanbul. 



18. Costume of a Turkish lady based on drawings made during the 
embassy of Gabriel d'Aramont, ca. 1551 (From N. de Nicolay, Les 

Navigations, peregrinations et voyages faits en la Turquie [Lyon, 1567], 

tween ceramicists and court designers that is attested in 
the account books from 1527—28. The wage scale of the 
court designers who assisted Usta Ali indicate that 
artists of different caliber were employed. The large 
quantities of paper and numbers of scissors listed 
among the expenses of the royal ceramics workshop 
confirm the use of stencils drawn by court designers. 
The stencils were probably transferred to simpler re- 
peating modular tiles by the lower paid nakkd$ 9 but the 
five painted panels betray the hand of a master, who 
might well have been §ah Kulu himself. 41 

The fine draftsmanship and the vein-like feathery 
detailing of vegetation in these tile panels clearly differ 
from the simplified dotted stippling found on Iznik tiles 
made after the 1550's. Their complex texturing, sub- 
tlety of design, and unusually large size are not encoun- 




20. Underglaze tiles inside the mausoleum of Coban Mustafa Pasha, 
Gebze (From Erdmann, "Neue Arbeiten," fig. 17). 
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21. Tiles on the Siinnet Odasi fagade, Istanbul (From Erdmann, "Neue Arbeiten," figs. 25-26). 



tered in any polychrome Iznik tiles of standardized 
square or rectangular shapes after the first half of the 
sixteenth century. Because no building of importance 
was added to the Topkapi Palace between the late 
1 520's and the last quarter of the sixteenth century, for 
which tile revetments of such high quality could have 
been commissioned, they could only have been made in 
Istanbul around 1527—28 for Suleyman's "new kiosk" 
which burned in 1633. Its reconstruction is referred 
to as the "rebuilding of the burnt pavilion" (nev-sahten-i 
kasr-i muhterik) in a royal account book from Murad IV's 
reign. The building that replaced it is the Baghdad 
Kiosk, completed in 1638. A few years later in 1641 
Ibrahim I renovated the neighboring Siinnet Odasi, on 
the facade of which the rescued tiles of Suleyman's 
original pavilion are now displayed. It is therefore not 
surprising that the Baghdad Kiosk, modeled on Suley- 
man's prestigious pavilion (whose marble revetments, 
tiles, and lanterned dome are cited in the account books 
from 1527-28), was faced with tile revetments directly 
paraphrasing those of its predecessor. 42 

Dating the painted tile panels to 1527—28 is justifi- 
able not only on stylistic, but also on technical grounds. 
Turquoise was introduced to the traditional bluc-and- 



white palette just before 1520. Moreover, the use of dark 
blue lines in these tiles is in keeping with lists of chemi- 
cals used by Usta Ali's workshop, where the iron chro- 
mite that produced a black line in later Iznik ceramics is 
entirely absent. The restricted color scheme of these 
panels is identical with that of the blue-white-turquoise 
underglaze painted tiles reassembled on the Siinnet 
Odasi facade, and is typical of the phase preceding the 
discovery of red. The white Chinese clouds on a dark 
blue background, which decorate the arch spandrels of 
these rectangular panels, match a group of modular 
tiles with identical white cloud motifs on dark blue on 
the same wall (figs. 22-23). Thus, the pictorial panels 
belong together with the varied group of underglaze 
painted Siinnet Odasi tiles which were produced simul- 
taneously with gold-stenciled monochrome and cuerda 
seca tiles for the various buildings of Suleyman's palace. 
That they were used in conjunction with tiles based on a 
different color scheme is suggested by the niches in the 
Baghdad Kiosk faced with cuerda seca tiles attributable 
to Usta Ali's workshop (fig. 12). 

Instead of seeing these five superbly painted tile pan- 
els as forerunners of the classical Iznik style, it is more 
accurate to regard them as the final flowering of a 
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22. Tiles on the Siinnet Odasi fagade, Istanbul. 

post-Timurid aesthetic developed under Ottoman pa- 
tronage by Turcoman artists from Tabriz and Herat 
who defined the dominant taste of court workshops in 
the early part of Siileyman's reign. This tradition grad- 
ually died out with the first generation of immigrants. 
Most of the post-Timurid tile revetments produced by 
the royal ceramics workshop in Istanbul appear on 
structures built by the chief architect Alaiiddin, not 
surprisingly known as Ali of Iran, who held the post 
from the end of Sclim I's reign until his death in 1538, 
when the architect Sinan succeeded him. It was under 
Alauddin's supervision that the royal ceramics work- 
shop of Istanbul, steeped in Tabrizi traditions, in co- 
operation with Turcoman designers of the nakkd$hane 
headed by §ah Kulu, found a receptive artistic envi- 
ronment in which to flourish. 




23. One of the five underglaze painted tile panels on the Siinnet Odasi 
facade, Istanbul. 



The relatively small number of technically and stylis- 
tically varied tiles in multiple color schemes produced 
in Istanbul's royal ceramics workshop are of consistent- 
ly high quality, unlike Iznik tiles, whose quality varies 
according to level of patronage. Both the §ehzade mau- 
soleum tiles and the Siinnet Odasi pictorial panels are 
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24. One of the five underglaze painted tile panels on the Siinnet Odasi 
facade, Istanbul. 



masterpieces of the cuerda seca and underglaze painting 
techniques respectively. Why then was the production 
of architectural tile revetments for Ottoman buildings 
abruptly transferred to the Iznik potteries around 1550? 
The account books of the Siileymaniye complex, built 
between 1550 and 1557, indicate that most of its ceramic- 
revetments were ordered from Iznik (kasi-yi iznik), and 
only a small proportion were made in Istanbul (kdsT-yi 
Istanbul).* 3 The latter were the color glazed mono- 



chrome tiles that can still be seen on the minarets, and 
cuerda seca tiles used in places of secondary importance, 
such as behind the door of Hurrem Sultan's mauso- 
leum. 

The decorative programs of both Hurrem's mauso- 
leum and the Siileymaniye mosque are dominated by 
underglaze painted Iznik tiles introducing red — the 
favored color for Ottoman textiles and carpets — to the 
previous blue-white-turquoise color scheme. They were 
created at a time when the classical Ottoman style was 
emerging in all artistic media, and this technical revolu- 
tion set a new fashion for architectural decoration. The 
post-Timurid repertoire of Istanbul ceramicists was 
soon obsolete. The mat-surfaced cuerda seca tiles with 
their blue-green-yellow color scheme, originally intend- 
ed for the brick-based architecture of Iran and Turan, 
were abruptly abandoned in favor of the glossy white- 
ground underglaze Iznik tiles which harmonized more 
successfully with the white stone and marble revet- 
ments of Sinan's light-filled masonry buildings. Under- 
glaze painted tiles previously juxtaposed to mono- 
chrome or polychrome glazed tiles and used exclusively 
in palaces and mausolea became the dominant mode of 
decoration for Ottoman public and palatial architec- 
ture. The timing of this radical departure from norms 
established in the Timurid world, and perpetuated with 
different emphases in the sixteenth century by the Safa- 
vids and Uzbeks, may not have been accidental. The 
Siileymaniye complex was built at a time of intensified 
conflict with the Safavids as an architectural statement 
of the Ottoman Sunni orthodoxy. It introduced a new 
decorative skin of tiles that differed strikingly from Ira- 
nian models. 44 This distinctive new decorative skin, 
which was also used to transform the major Islamic 
sanctuaries in Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, became 
a stamp of Ottoman identity. 

How the discovery of red — possibly reflecting an 
attempt to reproduce the aesthetic effect of manuscript 
illuminations in blue and red on white paper — came 
about is still unclear. 43 This technical innovation must 
have been a decisive factor in the transformation of 
Iznik by court patronage into the leading center for 
imperial tileworks where a new tile aesthetic was pio- 
neered. Unlike Alauddin's buildings, Sinan's have ex- 
tensive tile-revetment programs, a trend first encoun- 
tered in the §ehzade Mehmed mausoleum. As Ycni§e- 
hirlioglu has pointed out, Sinan's role in conceptualiz- 
ing this new approach to architectural decoration, in 
which ceramics were carefully designed to articulate 
their architectural support, can not be doubted. That 
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Sinan may have been in charge of the ceramic industry 
in Iznik is strongly suggested by the fact that in 1640 
Iznik tilemakers and potters were under the jurisdiction 
of the chief court architect (mi^mdrba$i); most of the 
sixteenth-century court orders sent to the qadi and chief 
ceramicist in Iznik do reflect the concerns of chief archi- 
tects. After the Suleymaniye's completion, a boom in 
the Ottoman construction industry headed by Sinan 
necessitated the rapid production of large amounts of 
tile revetments. The Iznik industry, with its wide pro- 
duction capacity, proved to be much better equipped 
for this task than the small royal workshop in Istanbul. 
The presence in that city of a community of ceramicists 
with its own kilns and established methods of produc- 
tion was a considerable advantage for the Ottoman 
court whose patronage around 1550 turned the produc- 
tion of pottery vessels from a major occupation to a 
by-product of the tile industry. 46 

Unlike the specialized ceramics workshop in Istan- 
bul, whose traditional repertoire remained bound by a 
relatively conservative post-Timurid taste, the Iznik 
potteries had already initiated bold experiments around 
1540 with the so-called Damascus wares which intro- 
duced an increasing variety of colors and motifs (fig. 
16). Fashionable designs encountered in several artistic 
media in those years, consisting of saz leaves inter- 
twined with large rosettes, and exuberant representa- 
tional flowers such as roses, tulips, hyacinths, and car- 
nations (exemplifying a floral aesthetic associated with 
the artist Kara Memi who illuminated royal manu- 
scripts between the 1540's and 1560's and became head 
of court designers in 1552) made their appearance in 
tiles for the first time in the "Damascus" group. The 
boldly enlarged designs of this group of ceramics exhib- 
ited a new spirit of painterly spontaneity, next to which 
the intricate formal compositions and meticulously exe- 
cuted stenciled motifs of Istanbul's ehl-i hirefcera. mi cists 
must have appeared static. 47 Their magnified motifs 
had an immediate visual impact from a distance, a 
quality which Sinan must have found more suited to 
architectural decoration than the minute Timurid-fla- 
vored designs of Istanbul ceramicists that were meant 
to be examined close up and betrayed the manuscript 
illuminator's preoccupation with intricate detail. 

The enlarged motifs and lively polychromy of Iznik 
ceramics in the so-called Damascus phase appear to 
have been inspired by the medium of textiles. Ottoman 
saz-style textiles from the 1540's are much more elab- 
orate in their designs than saz-style pottery (figs 17a-b, 
18). An unprecedented expansion in Istanbul's royal 



textile output in the 1540's and 1550's can be traced 
from ehl-i hire/ registers, which record artisans increas- 
ing from 27 in 1526, to 105 in 1545, and to 156 in 1557. 
This increase no doubt reflected the intense creative 
energy directed by the court to textile production dur- 
ing the grand vizierate of Rustem Pasha (1544-53; 
1555—61) who opposed from an economic point of view 
the large-scale importation of luxury textiles from Italy 
that had been characteristic of the earlier part of Siiley- 
man's reign when Ibrahim Pasha was grand vizier 
(1523-36). 48 

Textile designers (nak$bendan or nak§bendler) , who are 
frequently cited in Ottoman wage registers, must have 
enlarged the tiny patterns provided by court designers 
and adapted them to the complicated warps and wefts 
of textiles. Dispacci sent to the Venetian Senate from 
Pera in the second half of the sixteenth century show 
that patterns drawn on paper together with written 
instructions were often sent to Venice for the manu- 
facture of textiles ordered by leading Ottoman court 
officials. 49 Such patterns were also sent from Istanbul to 
the tile workshops of Iznik which like Istanbul's royal 
textile workshop flourished during Rustem Pasha's 
grand vizierate. Imperial firmans from the second half 
of the sixteenth century frequently refer to "examples"' 
(niimune) that were dispatched from the capital to the 
Iznik potteries. These appear to have been designs 
drawn to scale on paper according to the measurements 
of specific building projects, but they might occasional- 
ly have been accompanied by sample tiles as well. 50 The 
tile revetments produced in 1593 for the Yah Kiosk at 
the Topkapi Palace were based on designs on paper 
prepared by Bali, a non-Muslim designer of patterned 
silk brocades (kemha), and sent to Iznik from Istanbul 
together with forty-nine different stenciled designs pre- 
pared by Ressam Mehmed Qelebi. Documenting the 
role of a textile designer in drawing tile patterns has, of 
course, wide-reaching implications for the often noted 
similarities between Ottoman textiles and Iznik tiles 
from the 1540's onward. In the words of the eighteenth- 
century court historian Kugiik Qelebizade, it was 
the wish to revive these textile-like ceramics of Iznik 
(kuma$-i kdfigibi munakka§ ve ho§ kuma§ kd$iler) that led to 
the establishment of the workshop at Tekfur Saray. 5 ' 

Iznik's distance from the capital, where most of the 
buildings of Sinan and his successors were concentrat- 
ed, required a new type of long-distance collaboration 
between ceramicists, court designers, and architects. 
That circumstance inevitably spelled an end to the 
meticulous detail of the Siinnet Odasi painted panels, 
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which were the products of a much closer rapport be- 
tween court designers and ceramicists. It also explains 
the standardization in Iznik of tile shapes as square and 
rectangular, making them easier to transport and to fire 
in the small kilns designed for ceramic wares. A number 
of firmans from the last quarter of the sixteenth-century 
ordering Iznik workshops to stop producing ceramic 
wares for more lucrative market prices so they can 
concentrate on manufacturing tiles for royal buildings 
in Istanbul at government-fixed prices suggest that the 
same kilns were used for firing both tiles and pottery. 
The court had an increasingly difficult time making 
Iznik ceramicists produce custom-made tile panels 
based on complex designs prepared by court artists; 
mass-produced modular repeat tiles and wares with 
freehand patterns destined for the domestic market or 
for export were more profitable. 52 

With the establishment of Iznik as the leading center 
for imperial tileworks, the numbers of the small group of 
ceramicists {ka$Tgeran) in the capital began to dwindle. 
The 1 1 ceramicists recorded in the ehl-i hire/ register 
from 1526 drop to 8 in 1527-28, 53 to 4 in 1557-58, 54 to 3 
in 1 566, 53 and to 2 in 1584. 56 Their numbers are raised to 
5 in 1596-97, 57 but again drop to 4 in 1598, to 3 in 1599, 58 
and to 2 in 1608. 59 The functions this small group of 
ceramicists performed are unclear, but they probably 
saw to the ordering of ceramic tile revetments from 
Iznik, prepared the niimunes mentioned in documents, 
and fixed the finished tiles on buildings. A firman sent 
by Selim II to the qadi of Iznik in 1570 orders five skilled 
ceramicists (ilstdd kd$iciler) named Haci Memi, Haci 
Mchmed, Fazh Halife, Yaziciogh, and Ahmed sent 
with their tools to the sultan's court. These Iznik ceram- 
icists were probably being called to the capital for the 
decoration of an important building, perhaps for the 
Selimiye mosque which was under construction in 
Edirne. 60 There may well have been other such cases. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the shift in the 
Ottoman tile industry from the employment of itinerant 
Iranian artisans in local kilns, to the establishment of a 
centralized royal workshop in Istanbul, and finally to 
the appropriation of the semi-autonomous Iznik potter- 
ies. One of them is that changes of taste went hand in 
hand with transformations in the circumstances of pro- 
duction and patronage. The Ottoman archives (which 
are still a largely untapped source of documentation 
that does not exist for any other period of Islamic art) 
provide many clues. Through successive court registers 
one can trace fluctuations in the relative importance of 
various luxury industries in Istanbul. While the royal 



workshop of silk brocades in the capital was expanding 
in the 1540's, the ceramics industry was markedly con- 
tracting, and eventually it moved entirely to Iznik. The 
reasons behind the selection of Iznik at precisely a time 
of increased demand for architectural tile revetments 
need to be investigated further, but economic and 
organizational factors no doubt played their part. The 
existence of flourishing potteries and of the necessary 
materials nearby, especially of wood for firing the kilns, 
appears to have tipped the balance in favor of Iznik, 
since the provisioning of wood to Istanbul had become a 
major administrative problem when the city's popula- 
tion exploded in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
However, the development of a new tile aesthetic to 
which the Iznik workshops rapidly responded seems to 
have been the determining factor in the court's decision 
to transfer its patronage from Istanbul to Iznik. 

Tracing the development of the Ottoman tile indus- 
try shows that the evolution of ceramic tiles was not a 
simple process that can be charted by a chronological 
and typological classification of tiles according to tech- 
nique, color scheme, and style — the typical procedure 
in current scholarship. Such a taxonomic approach 
leaves crucial questions about the mechanisms of 
artistic innovation, transformations of taste, and their 
meaning in the larger context of Ottoman culture 
unexplored. Since a set of tiles produced for each archi- 
tectural project could be quite varied up to the 1550s, 
separating them into different categories can blur the 
larger picture. The relationship between architectural 
tiles and ceramic wares, which often tend to be lumped 
together in the same analysis, has also to be reconsi- 
dered. This poses a methodological problem especially 
for the period before 1550 when the connection between 
the two is not so obvious; it was only in the second half 
of the sixteenth century that the production of ceramic 
wares became an offshoot of the tile industry. 

Establishing the existence of multiple centers of 
production growing out of different workshop traditions 
and supported by different kinds of patronage calls for a 
change of paradigm in the study of Ottoman tile deco- 
ration. Identifying the products of the ehl-i hire/ ceram- 
icists in Istanbul, who produced a small number of tiles 
and objects of consistently high quality from the end of 
Selim I's reign to the mid sixteenth century, challenges 
the common assumption that underglaze painted ce- 
ramic wares and tiles followed a continuous linear de- 
velopment in Iznik (as if that city had some sort of a 
monopoly over the underglaze technique). This means 
that more subtle distinctions have to be developed in the 
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study of underglaze painted pottery and tiles to differ- 
entiate between separate traditions. 

The technical examination of a larger sample of un- 
derglaze tiles and ceramic objects, including the ones 
attributed to the masters Habib and All in this article, 
may reveal differences in the glaze compositions and 
body structures of those made in Istanbul and those in 
Iznik. The lists of ingredients provided in the account 
books of 1527-28 are of crucial importance for such a 
project, especially since no treatise on ceramic produc- 
tion like that of the Kashani tilemaker Abu'l Qasim 
( 1301 ) exists for the Ottoman period. These lists suggest 
that the type of alkali (potash) used in the Istanbul 
workshop was different from the one used by Iznik 
potters, a preparation of soda from Afyon Karahisar 
known as "bora" (potassium-sodium carbonate with 
some chlorine and sulphate). If such compositional 
differences were to be firmly established, one could 
identify the products of the Istanbul workshop more 
precisely, understand the nature of its relationship with 
the ceramic workshops in Iznik, and clarify the mecha- 
nisms underlying the evolution of taste from an in- 
ternational Timurid vocabulary to a classical Ottoman 
synthesis. 61 

Classical Iznik tiles based on a color scheme of blue, 
turquoise, emerald-green, and red, executed with a 
black line over a white ground, transformed the tradi- 
tional palette for tiles established over the centuries and 
led to the abandonment of other tiling techniques. 
Their appearance marked the Ottoman culture's selec- 
tion and canonization of a single technique and color 
scheme as the most appropriate mode of expression for a 
new floral aesthetic in tile decoration. Minute detailing 
and intricacy of design were lost in favor of legibility 
from a distance, achieved through magnified scale and 
contrasting bright colors. Palmettes, arabesques, geo- 
metric patterns, and Timurid chinoiserie which had 
dominated the abstract decorative vocabulary of the 
Islamic world since the fifteenth century were sub- 
ordinated to a distinctive floral genre re-creating an 
atmosphere of gardens indoors. The Yah Kiosk's un- 
published account books show that by the late sixteenth 
century the abstract "rumj" and "kitayi" motifs typical 
of the international Timurid style were accompanied by 
representational ones such as grapes, tulips, and im- 
itation marbles which came to define the distinct char- 
acter of the Ottoman decorative vocabulary. Angular 
geometric patterns and the Kufic script which had 
dominated medieval Islamic ornament were complete- 
ly swept away by curvilinear designs and cursive monu- 



mental thuluth inscription panels designed by such 
renowned calligraphers as Ahmed Karahisari and his 
student Hasan Qelebi (see Appendix II). 62 

The standard square and rectangular format of Iznik 
tiles also displaced common Islamic tile shapes such as 
hexagons and triangles arranged to form stars. Unlike 
hexagonal tiles suited to single-unit radial composi- 
tions, the new square ones were better adapted to con- 
tinuous multi-unit compositions. Forming transparent 
screens with gardens seen through illusionistic marble 
arcades or window-like openings, the new Iznik tiles 
differed radically from the tile revetments of Iran and 
Turan which concealed the architectonic structure of 
buildings like an opaque carpet hanging (fig. 25). They 
articulated the architectural programs of Sinan's stone 
buildings like moldings, and "Mediterraneanized" a 
tradition of tile decoration that had originally been 
formulated for a brick-based architecture. They sig- 
naled a shift from the kitdbkhdna-genera.ted Timurid tile 
aesthetic that had reflected the primacy of the art of the 
book, to one that stressed the primacy of architecture. 

Neither the royal ceramics workshop in Istanbul nor 
the provincial Ottoman tile industries were able to 
survive Iznik's competition. The former disappeared; 
the latter were transformed overnight. The tile lunettes 
of Suleyman's mosque in Damascus (1554—55) repeat 
traditional stenciled designs seen earlier in the cuerda 
seca lunettes of the Kara Ahmed Pasha mosque in Istan- 
bul, but in the more fashionable underglaze technique. 
Their color scheme shows an attempt to imitate white- 
ground underglaze painted Iznik tiles, even though they 
fail to reproduce the brilliant white slip and the bright 
red. Their lower quality in comparison to the more 
sophisticated designs and clear colorless glaze of Iznik 
products was apparent to the Ottoman observer 
Mehmed ibn A§ik who wrote in 1585: "The vases, 
vessels, tiles, and especially cups of Iznik are compara- 
ble to the wares of China in terms of their high aesthetic 
quality (kemal-i letdfet), but they differ from those manu- 
factured with white clay in Damascus. The ones made 
in Iznik are more elegant (ndzik) and have a finer glaze 
(sir$asi latifdur)." 63 The provincial tile industry of Diyar- 
bakir also abandoned in the mid sixteenth century its 
traditional repertoire, which had included both cuerda 
seca and underglaze specimens, and began producing 
lower-quality imitations of prestigious Iznik tiles. 64 

Iznik tiles and their imitations signaled the formation 
of a classical Ottoman style in the decorative arts and 
architecture around 1550, at a time when both Europe- 
an and Iranian artistic models that had been previously 
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sponsored by an eclectic court culture were merged into 
a powerful local synthesis. 60 This phenomenon coinci- 
ded with the gradual replacement of Persian — which 
had been the dominant literary language of the court 
since the late fifteenth century — with Ottoman-Turk- 
ish during the second half of the sixteenth century, as a 
new cultural identity was defined. The creative trans- 
formation of the Timurid artistic heritage by the Otto- 
mans was not unlike the formation of a distinctive aes- 
thetic in Mughal stone architecture and its decoration 
in seventeenth-century India. There, too a representa- 
tional floral style in architectural decoration came to 
replace abstract Timurid geometric patterns and ara- 
besques as the creative energies of imported Safavid 
and Uzbek artisans working together with local Indian 
craftsmen coalesced into a new synthesis. Like the Iznik 
canon formulated almost a century earlier, Mughal 
pietra.dura decoration replaced traditional tile decora- 
tion with a paper-like white marble background that 
harmonized with a marble-faced architecture, against 
which naturalistic floral motifs stood out in bright con- 
trast, as if to defy the figure-ground ambiguities so 
valued previously. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the international Timurid artistic heritage 
shared by the Ottomans, Safavids, Uzbeks, and Mugh- 
als had given way to distinctive decorative modes 
stressing different dynastic tastes in an Islamic world 
partitioned into autonomous cultural zones by powerful 
empires. With their unique Iznik tiles, the Ottomans 
were the first to shatter the cosmopolitan cultural unity 
and relatively homogeneous visual culture of the fif- 
teenth century Islamic world. 

Department of Fine Arts 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 



25. Iznik tile panel decorating a wall at the vestibule of the Murad III 

Pavilion in the Harem of the Topkapi Palace, Istanbul, last quarter of 

the sixteenth century. 
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I. Becihet-i ^adet-i melbusat-i §agirdan-i mezburin: 
§agirdan-i Usta ^All kaslger, 7 neferen 
(For clothes for the following assistants: 
Assistants of Master ( A1I, 7 persons 



2,100 [akcej 



* (Fol. 50), gurre-i R. Ahir 934 (25 December 1527) 
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II. 


Becihet-i Ijarc-i kas,ihane-i hassa fi sene 








(For expenses of the royal ceramics workshop in 


a year) 




1) 


Baha'-i varak-i zer 
(cost of gold leaf) 




4,500 


2) 


Baha'-i zencefre 
(cost of minium) 




17 vukiyye 


3) 


Baha'-i siilugen 
(cost of red lead) 




19 vukiyye 


4) 


Baha'-i revgan-i neft 
(cost of oil of turpentine) 




7 vukiyye 


5) 


Baha'-i sandalos 

(cost of sandaracha resin) 




16 vukiyye 


6) 


Baha'-i isfidac 
(cost of white lead) 




1,150 ( aded (pieces 


7) 


Baha'-i laciverd-i ka§I 
(cost of cobalt) 




88 kiyye 


8) 


Baha'-i ka§i 

(cost of ceramic stone [quartz]) 




200 kit<a (pieces) 


9) 


Baha'-i mesk-i saka' 

(cost of the water carrier's leather container) 




kit^ateyn (several) 


10) 


Baha'-i resen-i muhiir 
(cost of cord) 




2 kit c a 22 kiyye 


11) 


Baha'-i pervizen 
(cost of sieve) 




2 kit^a (pieces) 


12) 


Baha'-i pota 

(cost of earthenware melting pot) 




50 top (bales) 


13) 


Baha'-i hurdavat-i ziiccac 
(cost of small pieces of glass) 




1,700 kiyye 


14) 


Baha'-i miirdeseng 
(cost of dross of lead) 




28 kantar 


13) 


Baha'-i seng-i rastik 

(cost of crude copper sulphate) 




185 kiyye 


16) 


Baha'-i ta§-i nuhas 
(cost of copper ore) 




10 vukiyye 


IV) 


Baha'-i dutkal-i mahl 
(cost of isinglass) 




2 vukiyye 


if;) 


Baha'-i kagid 
(cost of paper) 




20 deste (packets) 


i<0 


Baha'-i mikraz 
(cost of scissors) 




10 kit c a (pieces) 


2d) 


Baha'-i kalay 
(cost of tin) 




3 kantar 


21) 


Baha'-i kirpas-i ketan 
(cost of linen cloth) 




20 zira/a (cubits) 


22) 


Baha'-i koga 
(cost of bucket) 




1 kit ( a (piece) 


23) 


Baha'-i kapak-i furun 
(cost of kiln lid) 




5 kit ( a (pieces) 


24) 


Baha'-i ahen 
(cost of iron) 




1 c aded (piece) 


23) 


Meremmet-i kiiliink 
(repair of crowbar) 




5 kit^a (pieces) 


2ft) 


TJcret-i irgadan kim §ikaften-i hime-i di§budak 




50 eyyam (days) 




(wages of laborers for splitting ashwood [fraxinus ornus]) 




21) 


Ucret-i hammalan kim ke§iden-i hime-i koca yemi§ ve seng-i kalya 
(wages of porters for carrying wood of the wild strawberry 


128himl (loads) 




[carbutus unedo], and crude potash) 






2»: 


Becihet-i kiraye-i navlun bera-yi averden-i seng- 
(for freight costs for bringing crude potash) 


i kalya 





44,334 

6,750 

932 

256 

412 

560 

10,600 

2,200 

200 

300 

112 

50 

50 

5,100 

3,696 

4,625 

100 

31 

60 

70 

3,100 

90 

13 

360 

110 

12 

290 

452 

200 
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29) Becihet-i nafaka-i gilman-i hassa bera-yi hizmet-kerden-i Usta (fi yevm [in a day] 10) 

^All kaslger c an gurre-i Rebi ( ul-ahir sene 934 (fi sene [in a year]) 3,600 

(For wages of royal novices for serving Master ( Ali the ceramicist, 
on 25 December 1527) 

U 



*(Fol.53) ***"»*%* 

III. Becihet-i sahten-i kasl bera-yi hazret-i hullide miilkuhu 912 

(for making tiles for His Majesty, may his reign be everlasting) 



*(Fol.61) - - r **- » 



J/^-i-tfT^j 






IV. Becihet-i meremmet-i karhane-i Usta ( Ali ve sahten-i nerdban 2,301 

(for repairing the workshop of Master ( A1I and making its staircase) 

* (Fol. 70) 




V. Becihet-i sahten-i kasl bera-yi sa c adethane-i hazret-i Pasa 20,517 

(for making tiles for the house of felicity of His Majesty the Pasha) 
VI. Becihet-i sahten-i furun-i kaslhane-i hassa ve meremmet-i havz 7,915 

(for making the kiln of the royal ceramics workshop and repairing its pool) 
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account BOOK 2. Basbakanhk Arsivi, Kamil Kepeci 7097 (Defter-i harc-i hassa der Istanbul) 
* (Fol. 33) gurre-i R. Ahir 933 (January 1527) 
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I. Becihet-i harc-i kaslhane-i hassa 

(for expenses of the royal workshop of ceramics) 

1) Baha'-i varak-i zer 
(cost of gold leaf) 

2) Baha'-i nisasta 
(cost of starch) 

3) Baha'-i hak-i pota 

(cost of earth for melting pot) 

4) Baha'-i kiifeha-i seng 
(cost of baskets of stone) 

5) Baha'-i kasl 

(cost of ceramic stone [quartz]) 

6) Baha'-i kagid 
(cost of paper) 

7) Baha'-i hime-i disbudak 

(cost of ash wood [fraxinus ornus]) 

8) Baha'-i lak 
(cost of gum lac) 

9) Baha'-i seng-i batana 
(cost of limestone) 

10) Baha'-i nimtih 

(cost of half a bale [probably cloth]) 

11) Baha'-i kil-i kasl 

(cost of clay for ceramics) 



10 deste (packets) 
10 vukiyye 

10 *aded (pieces) 
300 <aded (pieces) 
kit^ateyn (several) 
2 selTne (ship loads) 
12 kit*a (pieces) 
5 kantar 
1 kit ( a (piece) 
60 keyl 



11,304 

150 
20 

165 
25 

240 

170 
1,700 

124 

1,320 

30 

300 
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12) Baha'-i seng-i cakmak 
(cost of flintstone) 

13) Baha'-i destere 
(cost of handsaw) 

14) Baha'-i kustere 

(cost of carpenter's long plane) 

15) Becihet-i nafaka-i sagirdan-i Usta c Ali kasiger 

(for wages of assistants of the ceramicist Master < A1I) 

16) Ucret-i navlun-i sefine kim averden-i seng-i batana 
(freight costs of the ship for bringing limestone) 

17) Ucret-i pereme kim averden-i hak-i pota 

(freight cost of the boat of bringing earth for melting pot) 

18) Ucret-i hammalan kim keslden-i hime 
(wages of porters for carrying wood) 

19) Ucret-i peremeciyan kim averden-i seng-i batana ve kil 
(wages of oarsmen for bringing limestone and clay) 

20) Ucret-i musakkan kim sikaften-i hime-i disbudak ma ( a hammaliyye 
(wages of laborers for splitting ash wood [fraxinus ornus], with porterage) 

21) Ucret-i haddadan kim meremmet-i esbab-i seng-tirasan ber vech-i maktu < 
(wages of blacksmiths for repairing the tools of stonecutters at a fixed price) 

22) Becihet-i ucret-i nakkasan bera-yi mu c avenet-kerden-i Usta ( All kasiger 
(for wages of court designers for assisting the ceramicist Master < Ali) 

a) 60 neferen (workdays) 

b) 223 neferen (workdays) 

c) 12 neferen (workdays) 

d) 24 neferen (workdays) 

23) Becihet-i ucret-i miisakkan 
(for wages of laborers) 



1 ( aded (piece) 




250 


kit ( ateyn (several pieces) 




60 


kit ( ateyn (several pieces) 




150 


(fi yevm [in a day] 10) 
(fi 5 sehr [in 5 months]) 




1,500 
251 

59 

30 


4 fnml (loads) 




320 

270 

68 

3,082 


fil2 
610 

fi 5 
fi 3 
204 neferen 




720 

2,230 
60 
72 

1,020 



fi5 



(Fol. 22) gurre-i R.Ahir 935 (13 December 1528): 
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II. Becihet-i harc-i ka§ihane-i Jjassa 

(for expenses of the royal ceramics workshop) 

1 ) Baha'-i zencefre 
(cost of minium) 

2) Baha'-i varak-i zer 
(cost of gold leaf) 

3) Baha'-i zuccac-i hurde 
(cost of small pieces of glass) 

4) Baha'-i §em ( -i ( asel 
(cost of beeswax) 

5) Baha'-i nis.asta 
(cost of starch) 

6) Baha'-i ka§I 

(cost of ceramic stone [quartz]) 

7) Baha'-i zamk 
(cost of glue) 

8) Baha'-i kagid 
(cost of paper) 

9) Baha'-i isfidac 
(cost of white lead) 

10) Baha'-i seng-i rastik 

(cost of crude copper sulphate) 

1 1 ) Baha'-i miirdeseng 
(cost of dross of lead) 

12) Baha'-i laciverd-i ham 
(cost of cobalt ore) 

13) Baha'-i resen 
(cost of cord) 

14) Baha'-i hasir 
(cost of straw) 

15) Baha'-i ser-i dibek <an ahen-i celik 

(cost of steel lid for mortar [used for pounding substances]) 

16) Baha'-i halka-i dibek 
(cost of ring of mortar) 

1 7) Baha'-i cenber-i ahen-i dibek 
(cost of iron ring of mortar) 

18) Meremmat-i cenber-i dibek 
{repair of ring of mortar) 

19) Baha'-i varil 
(cost of barrels) 

20) Baha'-i hime-i di§budak 

(cost of ashwood [fraxinus ornus]) 

21) Baha'-i kapak-i ahen 
(cost of iron lid) 

22) Baha'-i cjvi-yi ahen 
(cost of iron nails) 

23) Ucret-i lrgadan bera-yi §ikaften-i hime 
(wages of laborers for splitting wood) 

24) Becihet-i nafaka-i gilman-i kaslhane-i hassa <an gurre-i R. Ahir sene 935 
(for wages of novices of the royal ceramics workshop on 13 December 1528) 

25) Gema^at-i mezkurin 

(the above-mentioned group) 



1 vukiyye 

2,000 <aded (pieces) 

1,600 vukiyye 

60 ( aded (pieces) 

35 vukiyye 

100 *aded (pieces) 

2 vukiyye 

10 deste (packets) 
900 vukiyye 
1 98 vukiyye 
24 kantar 
2 Kantar 
1 kit ( a 18 kiyye 
10 *aded (pieces) 
1 kit*a (piece) 
1 ^aded (piece) 
1 ( aded (piece) 

1 *aded (piece) 
4 kit* a (pieces) 

2 sefine (ship loads) 

2 kit^a (pieces) 

10kit<a95kiyye 

60 eyyam (days) 

(fi yevm [in a day] 10) 
(IT sene [in a year] 



37,279 

55 

3,000 

4,800 

480 

122 

100 

22 

30 

9,000 

4,950 

3,168 

2,200 

80 

40 

80 

45 

30 

15 

70 

4,150 
360 
200 

300 

324 



3,600 
58 



* (Fol. 42) gurre-i R. Ahir 935 (13 December 1528) 
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III. Bccihet-i meremmet-i furun-i ka§ihane-i hassa 

(for repairing the kiln of the royal ceramics workshop) 



1,478 



* (Fol. 58) (gurre-i R. Ahir 935 (13 December 1528) / ^ fW*i***l* £* 






**tk£m 



IV. Becihet-i harc-i sahten-i ka§Iha-i miitenewi ( a bera-yi divanhane-i enderum der saray-i ^amire 
(for expenses of making assorted tiles for the inner audience hall of the imperial palace) 

* (Fol. 61) gurre-i R. Ahir 935 (13 December 1528) - crOt^TTjT^Jj* 



63,363 



V. Teshm-i Usta c Ah ka§iger 

(given to Master < AII the ceramicist) 






* (Fol. 99) gurre-i R. Ahir 935 (13 December 1528) ]'?*'*"* *FG3BC 




1,000 



VI. 



Becihet-i sahten-i ka§iha-i mutenewi ( a bera-yi kosk-i cedid der bagce-i hassa der nezd-i soffa-i mermer 
(for making assorted tiles for the new kiosk in the private garden near the marble terrace) 



360 



APPENDIX II: A VOCABULARY OF IZNIK TILES COMPILED FROM TWO FRAGMENTARY 
ACCOUNT BOOKS OF THE YALI (SHORE) KIOSK IN THE TOPKAPI PALACE 

/. Ba$bakanhk Arpvi, Maliyeden Miidevver 750, fob. 113, 182. 

Assorted tiles (kdjiha-yi miitenevvfa) produced in Iznik for the kiosk in 1591 and 1592: 

1. "Square tiles with grape designs" [ka$i-yi $dr$u bd-nak$-i engiir) 

2. "Square tiles with rumi and grape designs" {kd$i-yi gar^u bd-nak^i rumi engiir / kap-ji ^dr^u-yi diger bd-nak$-i rumi ve engiir) 

3. "Border tiles with marbling (cloud) designs" {kd$i-yi hd$iye bd-nak$-i ebru I hip-yi hd^iye bd-nak$-i bulud) 

4. "Border tiles with tulip designs" (kaji-yi hdfiye bd-nakj-i Idle / kafi-yi hd$iye-i diger bd-nakj-i Idle) 

5. "Border tiles with hatayi motifs" [kdji-yi hd$iye bd-nak$-i kitdyi / kdji-yi kdfiye-i diger bd-nak$-i kitdyi) 

6. "Border tiles with rumi motifs" (kdp-yi hd$iye bd-nak$-i rumi / kdfi-yi hd$iye-i diger bd-nakj-i rumi) 



11. Topkapi Sarayi, Sinan Pa$a Arpvi 77,/ols. 48b-50b. 



Types of tiles produced in Iznik for the same kiosk in 1593: 

1 . "Inscription tiles" (kdp-yi muhattat / kdji-yi fcatt) 

2. "Marble-patterned tiles" (kdji-yi mermer nak$i / kd§i-yi nak$-i mermer) 

3. "Marble-patterned border tiles" {kd$i~yi mermer nak$ hd$iye) 

4. "Grapevine tiles" {kd$i-yi asma) 

5. "Tulip tiles" (kdfi-yi Idle I kd(i-yi nak$-i Idle) 

6. "Rumi tiles" (kdji-yi rumi) 

7. "Border tiles" (kd§i-yi hd$iye) 

8. "Muqamas tiles" (kd$i-yi mukarnes) 

9. "Cornice [or molding?] tiles" (kdfi-yi galuy \ or gilvi]) 
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10. "Skirting tiles" (kdst-yi pay / kdsl-yi ayak) 

11. "Cresting tiles" (kajt-yi tdc) 

12. "Beveled border tiles" (kdsi-yi pdhlu-yi hd$iye) 

13. "Double beveled corner tiles" (kdst-yi iki pdhlu / kdsi-yi kbse iki pdhlu) 

14. "Small or large tile roundels" (kdsi-yi ddire-yi sagir / kdsi-yi ddire-yi kebir) 

15. "Tiles for large inscription roundels" (kdst-yi ddire-yi kebir-i muhattat / kdsi-yi muhattat berd-yi ddire-yi kebir) 

16. "Curved lunette tiles for windows (kdsi-yi degirmi-yi cam / kdst-yi cam) 

17. "Tiles for small doors" (kdst-yi derice / kdst bera-yi derive) 

18. "Tiles for fountain" (kdst berd-yi cesme) 

19. "Tiles for the fireplace of the head gatekeeper's room" (kdst berd-yi ocak-i oda-i hz. aga-yi bdb-i humdyun) 

20. "Tiles for the fireplace of the large domed hall" (kdsi berd-yi ocak-i kubbe-i kebir) 
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Century Turkish Tiles," pp. 115-32. 
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tiles attributed to the Ming factories support Babur's statement 
that Ulugh Beg had sent men to bring tiles for the pavilion from 
China, Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur, Babur-nama, trans. A. 
Beveridge, 2 vols. (London, 1921), 1: 80. 
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ture), vol. 3, photograph between pp. 368-69. 

14. Faik Kinmh, "Istanbul Ciniciligi" (Ceramic Production in Is- 
tanbul), Sanat Tariki Yilhgi 11 (1981): 96-97, 106. The document 
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the Cinili Kosk, see Ayverdi, Osmanh Mimarisinde Fatih Devri, vol. 
4, pp. 736-55; S.H. Eldem, Koskler ve Kasirlar (Kiosks and Pavil- 
ions), vol. 1 (Istanbul, 1969), pp. 61-79. 
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Unver, "Baba Nakka§," Fatih ve Istanbul 2 (1954): 7-12, 169-88; 
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mosque and tomb, his waqf, and Evliya's statement, see Ayver- 
di, Osmanh Mimarisinde Fatih Devri, vol. 4, pp. 824-29. 

16. For Tacizade Ca ( fer Celebi's late-fifteenth-century poem, see 
A. S. Levend, Turk Edebiyatinda Sehr-Engizler ve Sehr-Engizlerde 
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1474; Raby and Henderson, "The Technology of Fifteenth- 
Century Turkish Tiles," p. 118; Atasoy and Raby, Iznik, pp. 
88-89, 100. 

18. Topkapi Sarayi Arsjvi, D. 9587, fols. 5a-8a. 

19. Topkapi Sarayi Arsjvi, D. 9706 (dated 932 [1526]), published in 
Robert Anhegger, "Quellen zur Osmanischen Keramik," in 
K. Otto-Dorn, Das Islamische Iznik (Berlin, 1941), pp. 184-85; 
Kinmh, "Istanbul Ciniciligi," pp. 97-98, 108; and Atasoy and 
Raby, Iznik, p. 32. For the two other tile cutters, see Anhegger, 
"Quellen," p. 184. 

20. For Kuciik Gelebizade's statement and references in Ottoman 
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see Anhegger, "Quellen," pp. 180-84; Kiiciik Celebizade c Asim 
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(Istanbul, 1865), pp. 252-53. 
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"Istanbul'da Ehli Hiref Cini Us talari" (Ehl-i Hiref Ceramics 
Masters in Istanbul), Antika 16 (1986): 22-25. For all subsequent 
references in this paper to the two account books dating from 
1527-28 (Basbakanhk Arsjvi, Maliyeden Mudevver 17884, and 
Basbakanhk Arsjvi, Kamil Kepeci 7097), see Appendix I. 

22. This document (Suleyrnaniye Kutuphanesi, Atif Efendi 1734, 
no. 20), prepared in 976 (1568-69), is published in Kazim Ce- 
een, Istanbul'da Osmanh Devrindeki Su Tesisleri (Ottoman Hydrau- 
lic Works in Istanbul) (Istanbul, 1984), p. 104. 
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Muller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls (Tubingen, 
1977), pp. 244-46, 302; H. B. Kunter, "Turk vakiflan ve vak- 
fiyeleri iizerine mucmel bir etiid," Vakiflar Dergisi 1 (1938): 127; 



and Kiicuk Celebizade, Tank, pp. 252-53. 

24. Evliya Celebi, Seydhatndme (Book of Travels), 10 vols (Istanbul, 
1896-1930), 1: 69-70, 394-95, 600-2. Evliya does not mention a 
ceramics factory in his list of Istanbul's royal workshops (miri 
karftane), 1: 510-11. 

25. For the export of Iznik ceramics to Europe, see Friedrich Sarre, 
"Der Import orientalischer Keramik nach Italien im Mittelalter 
und in der Renaissance," Forschungen und Fortschritte 9 (1933): 
423-24; idem, "Die Fayencen von Nicaea und ihr export nach 
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hk Arsjvi, Maliyeden Mudevver 22082, dated 935 (1528-29), 
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26. Topkapi Sarayi Arsjvi D. 10009, published in Kinmh, "Istanbul 
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Istanbul," in Aus der Welt der islamischen Kunst, Festschrift fur Ernst 
Kuhnel (Berlin, 1959), pp. 144-53; idem, "Neue Arbeiten zur 
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gan (Ankara, 1980), pp. 449-56. 
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3-24 and 31 (1956): 17-34; W. D. Kingery and P. M. Vandiver, 
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have been fixed at a later date. For a detailed description of 
Suleyman's Arz Odasi completed in 1528, see Necipoglu-Kafa- 
dar, "Topkapi Palace," pp. 343-74; Caterino Zeno, "Descri- 
zione del viazo di Costantinopoli 1550 de ser Catharin Zen, 
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Royale de Belgique 30 (1857): 172; Maffeo Venier, "Relazione 
(1582)," Marciana, ms. Ital. CI. VII Cod. DCCCLXXXII 
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ball from the mosque of Selim I, see Atasoy and Raby, Iznik, p. 
102, figures 305 and 306. 
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Seyyid Lokman, Hunerndme (Book of Skills), Topkapi Sarayi 
Kutiiphanesi, H. 1523, fol. 219a; Michael Meinecke, "Mam- 
lukische Marmordekorationen in der osmanischen Turkei," 
Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, Abteilung Kairo 
27/2 (1971): 208-12. Assuming that they were added in the 
reign of Siileyman, Denny dates the tiles of the Holy Mantle 
Pavilion to 1524 {Ceramics, p. 123), but Aslanapa dates them to 
around 1520; Oktay Aslanapa, Osmanli Devri Mimarisi (Architec- 
ture of the Ottoman Period) (Istanbul, 1986), pp. 155-57. 

35. For Golden Horn wares see Lane, "Ottoman Pottery," pp. 
270-72; Carswell, "Ceramics," p. 83; Faruk'§ahin, "Kutahya 
Cini keramik sanati ve tarihinin yeni buluntular acismdan de- 
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and Its History from the Point of View of New Finds), Sanat 
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